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Portrait of Samuel B. Davis 
By Thomas Sully 

MR. SUSSEX D. DAVIS, of Philadelphia, has recently lent the 
Museum a portrait of his father, General Samuel B. Davis, 
painted by Thomas Sully. The loan is especially opportune 
because of the renewed interest in the art of Sully occasioned by the 
memorial exhibition of the artist's work now being held at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. (Sully died fifty years ago.) 
The Museum is thus able to exhibit one of the most forceful and 
interesting male portraits ever painted by the Philadelphia artist. 

General Davis was a commanding figure in the State of Delaware 
for many years. Born in the year of the Declaration of Independence, 
he seemed destined for patriotic service. During the war of 1812 he 
was placed in command of the coast defences. For his successful 
defence of Lewes, Delaware, at the battle of that name, he was 
rewarded by a gold sword presented by the State of Delaware, the 
sword being now in the possession of his son, Sussex D. Davis, Esq. 

In 1819 the State of Delaware commissioned Thomas Sully to 
paint a full-sized portrait of the General ; this, however, was destroyed 
by fire. Fortunately the Davis family had ordered a replica by Sully 
himself and this is the picture now hanging in the Pennsylvania 
Museum. It is a large picture, 86 x 60 inches, commenced by Sully 
June 19, 1819, and finished July 15th of the same year, signed with 
the artist's monogram, T. S. 1819. It shows the General, then Colonel, 
standing by the dunes, with a suggestion of the naval battle of Lewes 
in the distance. 

The background presents a grey cloudy sky enlivened toward the 
bottom by the indication of battle smoke and flame. The General is 
dressed in a grey-blue uniform, trimmed with gold, and with a rose- 
red sash about his waist. The rocks or dunes are soft brown. Thus 
the color scheme is a harmony of soft greys and blues, brightened 
with touches of rose, gold and brown. 

As a military portrait, it is one of the best Sully ever did. Sully 
is not noted as a painter of robust masculine character. Unlike Sir 
Henry Raeburn, the painter of full blooded Scottish squires, but 
more like Sir Thomas Lawrence, with whom he was a kindred spirit, 
Thomas Sully was a painter of attractive womanhood. His soft 
brush stroke and evanescent line gave to his female portraits that 
delicacy so popular in Mid- Victorian times. When, in 1809, as a 
student, Sully went to Benjamin West for criticism, the famous 
President of the Royal Academy told him to study anatomy, especially 
that of the skull. His portraits lacked structure. From that time 
Sully struggled for greater force, and ten years later, in his portrait 
of General Davis, achieved it to a great extent, and yet as late as 
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1837 Charles Robert Leslie said of his work, when invited to give his 
opinion, "Your pictures look as if you could blow them away." 

This criticism of Sully's work, in the main, is undoubtedly true, 
and because of this fact, the portrait of General Davis is especially 
interesting. It shows that Sully could at times, given the proper 
sitter, muster considerable force as a painter of virile masculinity. 
The General stands firm, like the dunes at his side, a splendid type 
of the American hero. If the painter has not given to his face a 
rugged quality, he has at least given it a fresh and ruddy hue, with a 
spirited expression. The whole poise of the head and posture of the 
body suggest commanding strength. 

The picture should be compared to Sully's full length portraits 
of George Frederick Cooke, the actor (1811 and 1819) ; of Com- 
modore Stephen Decatur, (1814) ; of Commodore Stewart, (1812) ; 
of Samuel Coates, of the Pennsylvania Hospital (also 1812), and of 
General Lafayette (1824), which are among his best male portraits. 

A. E. B. 



Persian Velvets 

IN THE important and extensive collection of textiles from Persia 
and the Near East, recently purchased by the Museum, probably 
no group is more interesting than the velvets, and certainly none 
is more attractive to the student of textile design. 

If the seat of origin of velvet weaving was not Persia, it was 
surely some part of the Orient not far removed from there. Hence 
Persian velvets are interesting from an historical standpoint. Algoud, 
in his volume, Le Velours, says "Arabic is the only language which 
has a special word to designate velvet, kathifet, derived from the 
name of the town where velvet had been first ( ?) made. From this 
fact Pariset [Histoire de la Soie] concludes that ^having noted that 
this word is the oldest which can be found to apply to velvets, and 
that there was none in the European languages during the Middle 
Ages which can definitely be said to have been applied to textiles of 
the nature of velvet, and that all modern names are descriptive of 
the "piled" appearance [Fapparence velue] rather than the textile 
itself, all this seems to point to the Orient as the place where this 
rich fabric had its origin/ But how is it possible then to determine 
exactly where velvet was first made, and to what people shall be 
given the credit of this invention ? Certain authors have attributed 
it to the weavers of India, but they do not support their statements 
by citing confirmatory documents. In the opinion of others the origin 
of velvet was in Persia. This particular mode of weaving was, in 
truth, especially developed in that country ; it is still carried on there, 
yet there is reason to believe that the skill of the Persian velvet 
weavers was practiced chiefly from the Middle Ages onward." Algoud 



